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FACE OF THE COUNTRY. 


One advantage attending the construction of the Penn- 
sylyania canal, is the information which has been obtained 
respecting the face of the country thro’ which it will pass, 
Many of the first reports from the surveyors and engi- 
neers, embrace facts in relation to it which are highly in- 
teresting and important, but which from the small circula- 
tion given to these reports, in consequence of their being 
published only among the Journals, are not generally 
seen or known. Besides this information, there is also 
contained in them much relating to the mode of estimat- 
ing the different parts of the works. As these reports 
were presented before our work was commenced, and 
they would now perhaps be uninteresting, published en_ 
tire. We propose to make occasional selections from 
them of such parts as we think ought to be preserved 
for future reference and general information. We com. 
mence with an extract from the remarks of Judge Scott, 
one of the Canal Commissioners—describing, in 1827, 


Tue VALLEY OF THE SUSQUEHANNA AND ITS BRancues. 


** One of the most striking features delineated upon 
the map of Pennsylvania, is the Susquehanna river, and 
its great branches. Entering Penrrsylvania from the 
north, it passes nearly through its centre, and, with its 
tributaries, drains nearly one-half of the territory of the 
commonwealth. This portion of Pennsylvania is not sur- 
passed by any other tract of country, of equal extent, in 
the union, for the productiveness of its soil, and for the 
variety, value, and extent of its minerals. It contains, 
also, at least one-third of the whole population of the 
state. 

A large tract of country, beyond our northern boun- 
dary, within the limits of the state of New York, rich in 
its vegetable and mineral products, and embracing a 
population of nearly two hundred thousand inhabitants, 
is also drained by the Susquchanna and its northern tri- 
butaries. 

To the territory drained by this noble river, within the 
states of Pennsylvania and New York, containing above 
twenty thousand square miles, and a population of more 
than half million, nature has pointed out the valley of 
the Susquehanna as the great highway to market. 

The Susquehanna is regarded as a navigable river. It 
is $0, ina limited sense. Viewed in its whole extent, 
in connexion with its great branches, its ascending na- 
vigation is extremely limited and difficult; its descend- 
ing navigation is uncertain and of short duration, and 
both are at all times hazardous. A voyage across the 
Atlantic does not involyeso much danger to life and 
property, as the navigation of the river from Newtown, 
in the state of New York, to the head of tide. It is be- 
lieved that the difficulties, delays, dangers and _ losses, 
which at present attend the navigation of this river, are 
little known, and less understood, except by those inte- 
rested in the river trade. 

: Since the opening of the Erie canal, and the construc- 
tion of turnpike roads from the Susquehanna to the val- 
ley of the Delaware, the Hudson, and the Lakes, the 
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boats upon the Susquehanna, for the transportation of 
the ascending trade, have gradually disappeared, until 
not a single boat is found plying upon the river above 
Northumberland. It is found that merchandize can be 
transported, by wagons, from the city of Philadelphia, 
the city of New York, and the heads of the Seneca and 
Cayuga lakes, with more expedition, at less expense, 
and less hazard, than by the river. 

The descending navigation of the Susquehanna is un- 
certain, of short duration, and at all times dangerous. 
Property can only be floated down in the time of high 
floods, which seldom occur, except in the breaking up 
of the ice, and the melting of the snow, in the spring 
season. During these floods, the river is not navigated 
with any degree of safety or success, if at all, for more 
than a week or ten days. The consequence is, that the 
whole trade of the Susquehanna descends at nearly the 
same time; the markets, which are at all times very un- 
certain in the towns and villages along the river, are 
overstocked; the owners have incurred expenses which 
they cannot meet without sales, and they are frequently 
obliged to sell at a ruinous sacrifice. 

It sometimes happens that there is no spring flood suf- 
ficient for the descending trade. When this 1s the case, 
great losses are sustained by the owners, not only in 
consequence of the embarrassments incident to disap- 
pointments and a failure of market, but also on account 
of the deterioration, if not the entire destruction, of 
many articles by the keeping. A summer flood, after 
the failure of a spring flood, generally proves ruinous. 
Being disappointed, and having property on hand, the 
owners embark it upon the summer flood. ‘The water 
evaporates, the river falls, and with it all their hopes, 
before they reach a market. Indeed, very little pro- 
perty ever reached its intended destination by a summer 
flood. 

Round and square timber, scantling, boards and plank 
are floated down in rafts. All other articles are floated 
down in arks, which, although they carry from forty to 
fifty tons each, are very frail vessels, and are liable to 
many destructive accidents. 

The loss occasioned by accidents incident to the river 
navigation, exposure to the weather, &c. is estimated at 
five per cent. upon the gross amount of exports. 

The whole amount of property which descended the 
Susquehanna last year, was estimated at four millions 
anda half. The tonnage required for the transportation 
of those articles which could not be floated in rafts, must 
have‘amounted to more than one hundred thousand tons. 
Fifteen hundred arks arrived at Port Deposit, and it is 
known that there were many, and it is fair to presume 
that at least 500, found a market for their lading, at 
the towns and villages along the river, above that 
place. 


Estimating the loss incident to river navigation, at 5 
per cent. which is certainly very low, and the amount 
of exports at four and a half millions, the gross amount 
of loss annually sustained, would be two hundred and 
twenty five thousand dollars. Besides this, there is, 
and must always continue to be (whatever improvements 
may be made in the descending navigation,) an enor- 
mous sacrifice in the item of arks. An ark of sufficient 
capacity to carry forty or fifty tons, will cost at least 
sixty-five dollars. It never can re-ascend the river; and 
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consequently must be sold for any price which can be | and improved; towns, villages, and manufactories, would 
obtained for it. ‘The average price of an ark, at the spring up along the line; an impulse would be givea 
place of destination, is fifteen dollars. The loss, then, | to industry and enterprise, the market would soon as- 
upon two thousand arks, the estimated number which | sume a fixed character; and it is believed that the whole 
descended the river last year, and which is annually in- | country drained by the Susquehanna and its tributaries, 
creasing, will amount to one hundred thousand dollars; | above its intersection with the Pennsylvania canal, would 
which, added to the estimated loss by accident, ex-| be supplied with merchandize from the city of Philada. 
posure, &c. amounts to the enormous sum of three hun- In the present state of the river, and after every thing 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars,—a sum, it is be- | shall have been done which can be done to improve the 
heved, equal to the interest upon the capital necessary descending navigation by the naturai channel, the im- 
for canalling the Susquehanna, from the New York to} mense and increasing trade of the Susquehanna, will 
the Maryland line. The whole of this sum, and other | continue to be, as it has hitherto been, divided between 
items of considerable magnitude, would be saved to the | New York and Baltimore. Nothing can save it, (nor 
individuals interested, and consequently serve to in-| the other advantages before enumerated, ) to the state, 
crease the aggregate wealth of the state, by a canal na-| or direct it to Philadelphia, but a canal from the north- 
vigation. ‘the expenses of navigating an ark of the| ern boundary of the state to the Pennsylvania canal, 
common capacity, (forty or fifty tons,) from Wyoming | along the valley of the Susquehanna. It is certainly 
valley to the head of tide, amount to 120 dollars. The | worth contending for, and if not secured, it will not be 
transportation of the same tonnage, by canal boats, it is | on account of any deficiency in facilities or means. OF 
believed, would greatly diminish this item of expendi- } the first, nature has been libera! in her gifts; of the last 
ture. the state can furnish an abundance. 

The country above the Wyoming valley is supplied Another and a very important question presents it- 
with merchandize from the city of New York. The | self in the examination of this subject. Is it probable 
surplus products are floated down the river, sold, and} that the annual tolls upon the proposed canal will 
the proceeds taken in cash by the merchants to N. York, | amount to the interest of the capital expended on its 
and there laid out in goods, which are transported by | construction? 
water to some point upon the Hudson; or, by the Erie No estimate has been made of the expense; but from 
canal, to the head of the Seneca or Cayuga lake; and | the report of Mr. Bennet, the average cost per mile may 
thence by wagons to the valley of the Susquehanna. In-| reasonably be estimated at eight thousand dollars. I€ 
deed, a considerable portion of the merchandize at this | the Pennsylvania canal should be located by the West 
time, vended in Luzerne county, is purchased in New | Branch route, (the distance from the northern line of the 
York, and thence transported by wagons—the difference | state being one hundred and sixty-one miles,) the ex- 
in the distance between Wilkesbarre and Philadelphia, pense of constructing the canal would be $1,288,000. 
and Wilkesbarre and New York, being very trifling. | The annual interest of which will amount to $77,280 
When a canal shall have been constructed along the | If the Juniata route should be adopted, the length of 
valley of the Susquehanna, frou: the northern boundary | the canal would be increased to 197 miles, which, by 
of the state, to intersect the Pennsylvania canal, the | the above estimate, will amount to 1,576,000, The an- 
whole country above that point will be supplied with | nual interest of which will be $94,560. 
merchandize from the city of Philadelphia, and most of | Ofthe vegetable products of the Susquehanna valley, 
the produce of the country will find its way there to | it is estimated that more than one-third comes from the 
market. Until this is done, Philadelphia can never en-| country above the West Branch, and at least two-thirds 
joy the trade of the Susquehanna. Hence, to the inte- | above the Juniata. This, in the present state of the ri- 
rest of the state in general, and to the city of Philadel-| ver navigation, is annually increasing, and with the ad- 
phia in particular, the necessity and importance of this | vantage of a canal navigation, would soon be more than 
great improvement. doubled. In the exportation of the mineral products of 

Of the two thousand arks which descended the Sus- | the country very little has as yet been done. Inconsi- 
quehanna last year, at least fifteen hundred must have | derable quantities of anthracite coal, from the Wyoming 
received their lading above Harrisburg. The lumber, | valley, have for several years past been floated down in 
which annually descends the river, is estimatod at 175 arks; but the losses by accidents, and in the item of arks 
millions of feet, the whole, or nearly the whole, of | have been so great, and the markets have been so un- 
which, comes also from the country above Harrisburg. | certain along the river, as to deter capitalists from en- 
As before stated, the whole of this property nearly, in| gaging extensively in the business. 
ordinary seasons, and inthe present state of the river| The anthracite coal formation extends from the 
navigation, must arrive in the course of a week orten| sources of the Lackawanna, along the valley of that 
days—and when arrived at this point, the principal part | stream to the Wyoming valley; thence through the 
of the expenses will have been incurred; and the flood | W yoming valley to the hills near Berwick, making to- 
having borne it thus far, will quickly bear it further, and | gether, a distance of eighty miles. This coal tract is 
with trifling additional expense. Under these circum- | from half a mile to five miles wide, and is estimated at 
stances, it never can be expected that the trade of the | an average width of two miles; throughout the whole of 
Susquehanna will stop at any point where the Pennsyl-} which, coal is found in strata of from five to forty feet 
vania canal shall intersect that river—that the owners | thick. Estimating the average thickness of the stratum 
will unload, store, and reload, and incur all the expense, | of coal at twelve feet, (which is below the fact,) this re- 
vexation, and delay, incident to a trans-shipment to Phi-| gion contains one thousand three hundred ninety-five 
ladelphia by the Union or any other canal, connecting | millions eight hundred and seventy thousand tons of 
the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill or Delaware. coal, which with all the capital which could advantage- 

If there was a safe and easy ascending and descend- | ously be invested in the business, and with all the facili- 
ing navigation by canal, along the valley of the Susque-| ties of canal navigation, could not be exhausted in ten 
hanna, the products of the country would not be hurried | thousand years. 
to market in the course of afew days, intime of a high| It is believed that upon the construction ofa canal, 
flood, in craft of unwieldy size and frail structure; but | the exports of this mineral would soon amount to 50,000 
the season would be occupied in their transportation in | tons annually, and would probably be increased to 
boats which could pass through the Pennsylvania canal | 100,000. Estimating the annual exports of coal from 
to Philadelphia; losses by accident and exposure would | the Wyoming valley and the contiguous coal region, at 
seldom or never occur; an immense saving would be | 50,000 tons, and the toll atone cent. per ton per mile, 
made in the item of arks, the trade would annually and | the tolls upon this mineral alone, to the Swatara, the dis- 
rapidly increase; the extensive forests of wild lands up- | tance of one hundred and nineteen miles, would annual- 
en our northern border would be immediately settled ! ly amount to $59,500. ‘The return tonnage by the canal 
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boats, might fairly be estimated at one-fifth of the de- | 
scending tonnage, which would increase the tolls upon | 
the coal trade alone to $71,400, which, with the tolls | 
upon other articles of trade, would immediately amount 
to more than the interest upon the capital expended, | 
and at no very distant day, enable the state to pay off | 
the debt which must necessarily be contracted in the 
construction of the canal. 

The foregoing facts and observations have been 
thrown together in great haste, without order or me- | 
thod; and it is frankly admitted that errors may be dis- | 
covered in them; but it is insisted that they are gene- | 
rally correct; and that the more the subject is examined, 
the necessity and importance of a canal along the valley | 
of the Susquehanna will appear more strikingly clear | 
and conclusive. | 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
DAVID SCOTT, 
Once of the canal commissioners of Penn’a. 

Harrisburg, Feb. 2d, 1827. 

** From the survey of Mr. Bennet, it is ascertained 
that the total distance from the northern line of the state | 
upon the Tioga or Chemung river to Northumberland, | 


is 161 miles 18 chains 
343,413 feet. 


Total fall - : - - 
From the state line on the Sus- 

quehanna to Nerthumberland, 

is - - - - - 16i miles 5 chains. | 
Fall - - - - ~ 337 ,093 feet. | 
From the surveys already made, and from the geologi- 
eal structure of Pennsylvania, it is doubted whether | 
there can be found within her limits, so great a distance, 
in so direct a line, requiring so little lockage. The 
average fall per mile, in the whole distance, is buta | 
fraction more than two feet; and from the head of 
Wyoming valley to Northumberland, a distance of se- 
venty-one miles, including the two principal falls upon | 
this branch of the river, (the Nantecoke and Nescopeck) | 
the average fall per mile is a fraction less than one foot | 
nine inches. 

The Susquehanna and its tributaries afford abundant 
supplies of water; and it is believed they may be used | 
at every desirable point, as feeders to a canal. | 

From the report of Mr. Bennet, it appears that the 
proportion of rock excavation will be unusually small, | 
when compared with the distance on either side of the | 
river; and that the soil throughout the whole explored | 
route, is principally alluvial, composed of clay, sand, | 
and some mixture of ground, in which clay predomi- | 
nates, is ofa firm texture, and of easy excavation. | 

It is believed that few, if any, of the narrow passes, 
where the bases of the mountains or hills composed of 
rock, form the banks of the river, present greater diffi- 
culties in the construction of a canal, than are to be met 
with at Peter’s, Short, and the Kittatinney mountains; 
and that no point upon the whole line presents impedi- | 
ments so formidable, as are found at Butler’s falls, upon | 
the Delaware, where the canal of the Hudson and Dela- | 
ware canal company is now in successful progress.”’ 
DIFFICULTIES OF TRADE AND CURRENCY. | 
( Continued from p. 8._) 


In 1739, the following report of the different issues of | 
Bills, was made to the house. 





An Account of the several Acts passed in the province of 
Pennsylvania, for creating or issuing paper bills, or | 
bills of credit, with the account of those bills, and the | 
value thereof, in money of Great Britain, &c. Ec. 


“In the year 1723, two acts were passed for creating | 





the first bills of credit, by which forty-five thousand | 
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erected for that purpose; and that the sums so lentout’ 
should be annually repaid into the office in such equal 
sums or quotas, as would effectually sink the whole ca- 
pital sum of forty five thousand pounds within the time 
limited by the aforesaid acts; which sum being compu- 
ted in silver, as it was then receive’ and paid among us, 


| and reduced to sterling money of Great Britain, amounts 
| to £29,090 13 4; but in the year 1726, the sum of 
| £6,110 5s. part of the capital sum of forty-five thousand 


pounds, by virtue of the two aforesaid acts, being totally 
sunk and destroyed, the province found themselves 
greatly straightened by means thereof, and likely to be- 
come subject to many disappointments and losses, for 
want of a sufficient medium in trade, if the remaining 
quotas or payments, should continue to be sunk accord- 
ing to the direction of the acts; therefore, an act was 
passed for continuing the remaining sum of $58,889 15, 
for and during the term of eight years, by re-emitting, 
or lending out again, the quotas or sums to be paid in, 
by the respective borrowers on the same securities and 
provisions as were directed by the former acts. 

The bills of credit, emitted in the year 1723, being 
thus reduced by the sinking of the aforesaid sum, and 
the inhabitants of the province growing exceeding nu- 
merous through the importation of foreigners and others 
settling among us; by which means the trade became 
greatly enlarged; and the difficulties sti)l increased, and 
the province found themselves under the necessity of 
making an addition to those bills of credit; and accord- 
ingly, in the year 1729, the further sum of thirty thou- 
sand pounds was then created, and issued upon the same 
security of real estates, in fee simple, to be mortgaged 
in double the yalue of the sum lent, and to be paid in 
by yearly quotas, and sunk and destroyed as the former 
acts, passed in the year 1723, had provided and directed 
in the case. 

In the year 1731, the acts for issuing bills of credif, 
passed in the year 1723, being near expired, and the an- 
nual quotas remaining due on the said acts, by virtue 
thereof, being at this time to be sunk and destroyed, 
which would unavoidably have involved the merchants, 
as well as farmers in new difficulties, and laid the pro- 
vince under a necessity of making new acts of assembly 
for emitting more bills of credit in lieu thereof, an act 
was then passed for continuing the value and currency 
of those bills, for the term of eight years, by lending 
out the same as they became due, with the same provi- 
sions, and on the same real securities, provided for and 
directed by the former acts, 

The amount of the bills of credit in the present year 
1739, by virtue of the several aforesaid acts, amounting 


only to £69,889 15, from the daily increase of the inha- 
| bitants, and the continued importation of foreigners 
among us, being found by experience, to fall short of a 
| proper medium for negociating our commerce, and for 
the support of government, an act was passed for crea- 


ting and issuing a farther sum of eleven thousand one 
hundred and ten pounds five shillings, and for continu- 
ing the whole amount of our bills of credit for a short 
term of years, under the same real securities, and with 
the same provisions and limitations as directed by the 
former acts; by means of which additional sum the whole 
amount of the bills of credit, current in the province, 


| is at this time eighty thousand pounds: which sum being 


computed, as now purchased here, and reduced to ster- 
ling money of Great Britain, makes £50,196, Yet, not- 
withstanding merchants and others have given some ad- 
vance to purchase gold and silver, we are assured, from 
experience, that difference arises only fro6m the balance 
of our trade with Great Britain, being in our favour, by 
means of the far greater quantity of English goods im- 
ported into this province since the creating and issuing 
our bills of credit; for the adventurers advancing the 


pounds were issued; and for the effectual discharging, | price of their commodities; and, encouraged by meet- 
or sinking the said bills, it was therein provided and | ing with aready sale, became great gainers, while wheat, 


enacted, that a real estate in fee simple, of double the | 


value of the sum lent out, should be secured in an office, 


flour, and all the valuable produce of the province, con- 
tinued at or near the usual prices, and are at this time 
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to-be purchased with our bills of credit as low or lower 


than has been almost ever known, when gold and silver 
were the medium of our trade; and all tradesmen, hired 


servants, and other labourers, have always been, and 
are still, paid at the same rates and no more, for their | 
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/and Silver, or Sterling Money. But such Alterations 
, and Addition as have been since made, we have com- 
| prized in the following Account. 

In the Year 1745, an Act of Assembly was passed for 
| continuing the Currency of the aforesaid 80,000/. for 


Jabour than they formerly received before the creating | sixteen Years; during the first ten Years; whereof the 


or issuing our bills of credit.” 


Accompanying that report was the following state- 


ment of the value of gold and silver in the province at 
different periods. 


“An account of the several rates of gold and silver 
coin, and what prices they were accounted, received, 
taken and purchased at, and sold for by the ounce; and 
what rates of gold and silver coin, are purchased at, and 
sold for, by the ounce, at this time. 

From the year 1700, to the year 1709, gold was re- 
ceived and paid at five pounds ten shillings per ounce; 
and silver at nine shillings and two pence per ounce. 

From the year 1709 to the year 1720, gold was receiv- 
ed and paid at five pounds ten shillings per ounce; and 
silver at six shillings and ten pence half penny per 
ounce. 

From the year 1720 to the year 1723, gold was re- 
ceived and paid at five pounds ten shillings per ounce; 
and silver coin was purchased with gold, at seven shill- 
ings and five pence per ounce. 

From the year 1723 to the year 1726, gold was pur- 


chased and sold at six pounds six shillings and six pence | 


per ounce, and silver at eight shillings and three pence 
per ounce. 

From the year 1726 tothe year 1730, gold was pur- 
chased at six pounds three shillings and nine pence per 
ounce, and silver at eight shillings and one penny per 
ounce. 

From the year 1730 to the year 1738, gold was pur- 
chased and sold at six pounds nine shillings and three 
pence; and silver at eight shillings and nine pence per 
ounce. 

And now in the present year 1739, gold is purchased 
and sold at six pounds nine shillings and three pence by 
the ounce; and silver at eight shillings and six pence 
per ounce. 


Submitted to the correction of the House, by 


ISAAC NORRIS, 
THOMAS LEECH, 
ABRAHAM CHAPMAN, 
JAMES MORRIS, 
JOHN KEARSLEY, 
ISRAEL PEMBERTON. 
Philadelphia, November 23, 1739.” 


In 1749, the subject of the currency was again taken 
into consideration, and the following account rendered 
of bills emitted from 1739 to that time. 


In obedience to the order of the House, we have taken into 


our consideration the present state of the bills of credit 
which have been issued, and are now current in the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, and the times appointed by law 
for paying in and sinking the same; together with the 
value of the whole sum of those bills in sterling money 
of Great Britain. And we do report, 


That in the Year 1739, an Account was settled by 
the Assembly, of all the Bills of Credit issued by seve- 
ral Acts from their first Emission in the year 1723, to 
that Time; by which it appears, that the sum of /.80,000 
and no more, was then current in this Province; which 
being reduced to sterling money of Great Britain, a- 
mounted to 150,196. At which Time also, the same 
Assembly, upon an exact and careful Enquiry, settled 
the Rates of Gold and Silver Coin, by ascertaining the 
Prices at which they were received and paid, or bought 
and sold, from the Year 1700 tothat Year. Since which, 
our Bills of Credit have continued nearly the same, both 
in the totalsum, and the Value, when reduced to Gold 


whole sum is to be kept up, by lending out or re-emit- 
ting the Yearly Quotas, or Payments, as they become 
due, upon the same rea! Securities, and under the same 
Penalties and Restrictions, as directed by former Acts: 
In which, besides obliging the Borrowers to give Land, 
Plate or Houses in Security, of double the Value of the 
Sum borrowed, it is further provided, that no one per- 
son shall borrow more than /.100. And after the Expi- 
ration of ten Years as aforesaid, the Act provides, that 
one sixth Part of all the Bills of Credit shall be paid in 
yearly, in order to be sunk and destroyed; by which 
Means the whole /.80,000 is to be paid in and destroyed 
in sixteen Years from the Time of issuing those Bills, 
which was the 15th of October, 1746. 

In the year 1746, an Act was past giving /.5000 to the 
King’s Use, to be sunk in ten yearly Payments, of /,500 
each, by the Treasurer, out of Money arising from the 
Excise, yearly payable into his hands. Which Bills of 
Credit were accordingly made and issued, in Pursuance 
of the said Act, and applied by Colonel Thomas, then 
Lieutenant Governor, to an Expedition at that Time on 
Foot against Canada: So that the whole Amount of 
Bills of Credit current in this Province at this time is 
1.85,000, and no more; which reduced to Sterling Mo- 
ney of Great Britain is 153,333 6 8. 
| Permit us to add, that our Paper Bills being found by 
| Experience much below the Sum necessary to carry on 
| our Trade, which of late Years has been very much en- 

creased, especially to Great Britain; and yet should we 
_be deprived of those Paper Bills, small as the sum 3s, it 
would ina great Measure disable us from paying the 
| yearly Balance of Trade against us to our Mother coun- 
| try, and consequently oblige us to engage in sundry Ma- 
| nufactures here, which we have from thence. ‘Though 
our Payments at this Time are chiefly in Gold and Sil- 
| ver, which for several Years have passed current among 
| us at Fight Shillings and Six-pence per Ounce for Sil- 
| ver, and Six Pounds Five Shillings per Ounce for Gold; 
| and at those Rates are continually remitted Home, but 
| must be detained here, if we are deprived of our other 
| Currency. 
Submitted tothe Correction of the House, by 
ISRAEL PEMBERTON, 
THOMAS LEECH, 
EDWARD WARNER, 
JAMES MORRIS.” 


os 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 
(Continued from vol. II. p. 334-) 
_ _A-writer* on the provincial literature of Pennsylva- 
_nia, to whose researches we have been occasionally in- 
| debted in our progress, states that 
‘*olitical pamphlets and essays abounded in the years 
1764 and 1765. The great question of expediency, of 
changing the form of government from a proprietary to 
a regal one, was one of the first discussed. Then came 
the subject of the Indian massacre in Lancaster county, 
and the question of the policy of the government to- 
wards this race; and lastly, the right to call upon the 
citizens to bear arms; and, as involved in this, the doc- 
trine of the lawfulness of war, and the expediency of the 
system of government, pursued by the Quakers, were 
vigorously contested. The principal writers were Dr. 
Franklin, Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson, and Dr. 
Smith. Franklin opposed the proprietary interest, and 
in consequence thereof, at the election in 1764, lost his 





* Notes on the Provincial Literature of Pennsylvania, 
by Thomas I. Wharton. 
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seat in the house, which he had held for fourteen years. | the first number of the Pennsylvania Evening Post, 
The interest which the contest excited, is proved by the | published three times a week by Berjamin ‘Towne, 


number of pamphlets published on these questions. No | 
fewer than thirteen, published in one year, [1764,] re- | 
main in the collection of the American Philosophical | 
Society. The imposition of the stamp act produced, | 
as may be supposed, great activity in the press. 1 he | 
chief writer was John Dickinson, who acquired great | 
distinction at this period, and of whose Farmer’s Letters | 
Dr. Ramsay says, that in this work “the may be said to | 
have sown the seeds of the revolution.” 

For an account of Dickinson we refer to the American | 
Quarterly Review, for June, 1827, where also, honour- | 
able mention is made of Francis Hopkinson, who, as a | 
satirical and facetious essayist, stands without a rival on | 


our list of authors. His writings throw much light upon | been preserved in the works of that author. 


the spirit of the times, and though many were elicited 
by passing events, they will remain lasting memorials of 
his taste and literary genius. The subjects upon which 
he bestowed the lash, though passing, were important, 
and will be as familiar to after ages as to the present.— 
We may venture to predict, without laying claim to di- 
vine inspiration, that after perusing the unvarnished de- 
tail of the historian, the reader will naturally recur to the 
vivid illustration of the satirist. We seldom obtaina 
correct view of the tone of the public mind from the 
pages of the historian; this is to be gathered only from 
the periodicals of the day, where every topic discussed 
appears in all its freshness, without disguise. Histery 
may be compared to the Egyptian art that preserved the 
body, but could not retain the spirit. We pass over the 
life of Mr. Hopkinson, and that of his distinguished co- 
temporary, Benjamin Rush, as these subjects have re- 
cently been fully treated :* 

‘It may surprise many to learn,” says Mr. Wharton, 
‘that there are in the city library no fewer than 459 
works, printed in Philadelphia, before the revolution. 
Of these, 425 are original books and pamphlets, and 34 
reprints of foreign books and pamphlets. Many were 
doubtless printed, which were never purchased for the 
library, and some that were in the library, have been 
lost or destroyed. Perhaps the third might safely be 
added to the number in the library, which would give 
upwards of 600 for the number of works printed in the 
province.” 

We learn from Thomas’s History,} that prior to 1775 
the following newspapers appeared in Philadelphia. 
The American Weekly Mercury, already mentioned, 
which was discontinued about 1747; the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, conducted by Franklin, which underwent va- 


| printed in support of the republican cause. 


being the first evening paper printed in Philadelphia. 
Dr. Witherspoon is said to have written essays occasion- 
ally for this paper. It was discontinued in 1782. Towne, 
like many others, was a vacillating politician. He was 
on the side of this country, until the British army enter- 
ed Philadelphia, when he conducted his paper under 
the auspices of the British general; but, on the city 
being evacuated, he again changed his ground, and 
This class 
of politicians was numerous at that particular juncture, 
and has not yet become quite extinct among us. In 
October, 1778, Dr. Witherspoon published a very hu- 
mourous recantation of Benjamin Towne, which has- 
The last 
newspaper it was attempted to establish prior to the re- 
volution, was the Pennsylvania Mercury and Universal 
Advertiser, by Story and Humphreys. It was com- 
menced in April, 1775, and was published weekly un- 
til Dee. 1775, when all the printing materials were de- 
stroyed by fire, in consequence of which event the pa- 
per was discontinued: ‘To this list may be added nine 
or ten newspapers in the German language. 

The first literary magazine ever published in the co- 
lonies was printed and edited by Benjamin Franklin. It 
was entitled “‘The General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle.” The first number appeared in January, 
1741; and, according to Thomas, the work was con- 
tinued only six months. At the same time came out, in 
opposition to Franklin, the American Magazine, or a 
Monthly view of the British Colonies, printed and sold 
by Andrew Bradford. This publication was even shorter 
lived than its competitor; proving conclusively, that the 
time for periodical literature had not yet arrived. We 
meet with no other project of the kind, until October, 
1757, when appeared the American Magazine, under 
the auspices of Dr. Smith, already noticed. The publi- 
cation of this ceased at the expiration of one year. In 
1769 a small paper, of little value, entitled the Penny 
Post, was published by Benjamin Mecom. His design 
was to print it weekly, but it came from the press in an 
irregular manner. The American Magazine, by Joseph 
Nicola, was commenced in 1769, and ended with the 
year. To this work were subjoined the transactions of 
the American Philosophical Society. The Royal Spi- 
ritual Magazine, or the Christian’s Grand Treasury, was 
begun in 1771, and published monthly, for a few 
months only, by John Mac Gibbons. In January, 1775, 
was commenced the Pennsylvania Magazine, or Ameri- 


rious changes, and was not discontinued until 18—; the | can Monthly Museum, for which Thomas Paine, author 


Pennsylvania Journal and the Weekly Advertiser, first 
published Decemher 2, 1742, by Wilham Bradford, and 
continued until after the year 1800, when it was discon- 


of Common Sense, was one of the principal writers. It 
was published by Robert Aitken, upon whose authority 
Thomas relates a characteristic anecdote of the indolent 















































tinued; and the True American, a daily paper, was pub- 
lished in-its stead. On the 6th of January, 1767, ap- 
peared the first number of the Pennsylvania Chronicle 
and Universal Advertiser, printed by William Goddard. 
It was ably edited, and Joseph Galloway, a delegate to 
the Continental Congress, from Pennsylvania, whose 
name is still remembered, and likely to be so, was a si- 
lent partner with Goddard; as was also Thomas Whar- 
ton, a wealthy merchant, both in the tory interest. This 
paper was discontinued in 1773. The Pennsylvania 
Packet, or the General Advertiser, was first issued in 
November, 1771, by John Dunlap. It afterwards came 
into the possession of Claypoole, who, about 1784, pub- 
lished it daily. It was the first daily paper in the United 
States, and is still published by Mr. Poulson, under the 
title of the American Daily Advertiser. The Pennsyl- 
vania Ledger was commenced in January, 1775, and dis- 
continued in May, 1788. In January, 1775, appeared 





* Lives of the Signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, vol. 2 and 4. 


{ History of Printing in America, &c. by Isaiah 
Thomas, 


propensities of Paine. He had engaged to furnish 
monthly, acertain quantity of original matter for the 
Museum; but it was often difficult to make him comply 
with his engagement. 

In one of these indolent fits, while the press was wait- 
ing, Aitken went to his lodgings, and complained of his 
neglect. ‘* You shall have matter ia time,” coolly an- 
swered the other; but the printer, entertaining doubts, 
insisted on proceeding immediately to business. Paine 
accordingly went home with Aitken, and was soon seat- 
ed at a table, with writing apparatus, and a decanter of 
brandy, ‘‘without which,” says Aitken, ‘the would ne- 
ver write.’’ The first glass put him in a train of think- 
ing; the printer feared the second would disqualify him, 
or render him untractable; but it only enlivened his 
mind, and when he had swallowed the third glass, he 
wrote with great rapidity, intelligence and precision; 
and his ideas appeared to flow faster than he could com- 
mit them to paper. What he penned from the inspira- 
tion of brandy, was perfectly fit for the press, without 
any alteration or correction. It may be presumed that 
his attacks on Christianity were written under similar 
excitement. 























































































Paine was born at Thetford, in Norfolk, in looks year Be 
1737, where he received a common English education, | 
and was brought up to the business of his father, who 
was astaymaker. By the advice of Franklin he came to | 
America, and arrived in Philadelphia about the close of | 
1774. His pamphlet entitled **Common Sense,”’ which 
was written at the suggestion of Dr. Rush, appeared in } 
January, 1776; and the legislature of Pennsylvania re- 
warded the author with 500 pounds. He also obtained | 
a grant of land in the province of New York. In 1790 
he went to London, and in March of the following year, 
excited some notice by the ‘‘Rights of Man,” written in | 
answer to Edmund Burke. ‘This drew a prosecution | 
upon him, and he fled to France, where he was chosen 
a member of the National Assembly; but in the time of 
Robespierre was thrown into prison and narrowly escap- 
ed the guillotine. During his imprisonment, which 
lasted eleven months, he finished his infamous *fAge of 
Reason.” After his liberation, he wrote some political 
pamphlets, one of them a scandalous attack upon the 
character of General Washington. His political writ- 
ings were exceedingly popular, and beneficial to the 
American cause. He returned to America in 1802, and 
died June 8, 1809. His grave has been outraged, and 
his bones have been removed across the Atlantic for 
political purposes. It was no uncommon practice 
among the ancients, to exhibit the bleeding and marred 
corpse of a favourite, to excite the popular fury, and it 
seldom failed of success; but we question whether the 
same combustible tendency exists in the dry bones of 
a disorganizing politician. The experiment, in the pre- 
sent instauce, proved abortive. It is the first on record, 
and we trust that it may be the last. 

Among the vacillating politicians of the eventful pe- 
ried of the Revolution, was the reverend Mr. Duche, 
the assistant minister of Christ church, and St. Peter's, | 
in Philadelphia. He was educated at the Philadelphia | 
College, and was a w hig until the British army entered | 
the city. In June, 1775, he preached a military sermon | 
in support of the cause of the colonies; and yet, while | 
the American army was encamped at Valley Forge, he 
had the presumption to write to General Washington, 
advising himto renounce what he is pleased to term ‘‘a 
degenerate cause.”” The bearer of this letter was Mrs. 
Ferguson, a lady of considerable literary attainments, 
and who contributed a var iety of essays, in prose and 
verse, to the literature of the day. On receiving a letter | 
of this corrupt tendency, Washington, aware of the 
machinations then on foot to remove him, if practicable, 
from his station, perceived the necessity of immediately 
laying this extraordinary communication before Con- 
gress, which was accordingly done, and Mr. Duche left 
the country. He passed the remainder of his days in 
England, in obscurity snd neglect. Graydon calls him 
“*a weak and vain, but probably nota bad man.”’ He is 
also noticed in Galt’s Life of West. He published in 
1774 a series of letters, under the signature of Tamoc 
Caspipina, and also a volume of setmons. 

Duche’s defection is not to be tried by the tone of 
thought of the presentage, but by the feeling which pre. 
vailed at the important crisis, when he took the step 
that destroyed his earthly prospects. The world had | 
long slumbered over the idea of the perfectability of an | 
inherent form of government, and it reposed in the pub- | 
lic mind like an incubus, which it appeared impossible 
to shake off. <A republic was pronounced unfit for the | 
control and prosperity of a popular nation, and it was 
asserted that the idea could be experimented upon, with | 
a prospect of success, only among the unambitious 
shepherds, on the snow -clad mountains of Switzerland. 
Such were the sentiments of some who were instrumen- 
tal in revolutionizing the human mind. It cannot be sup- 
posed that all who sat in our councils, or fought our bat- 
tles, during the war of independence, foresaw the happy | 
result of the enterprise. They were sensible of their 
own grievances, and many contended, merely with the 
design to have those grievances redressed, and then to 
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convert t the sword into the ploughshare, and return to 
their allegiance; while others acknowledged the neces- 
sity of being disengaged from European influence, but 
in their patriotic dream, ribands of distinction, stars, ti- 
tles and laced apparel, occasionally obtruded. Such 
men unquestionably there were, men too of enlightened 
minds, who did much service, and had their country’s 
good nearest at heart, and let them not be hastily con- 
demned for a dream of this kind.- The most perfect 
system of civil government then upon earth was that of 
Great Britain. Monarchies presented themselves wher- 
ever the eye was turned, and the earth groaned beneath 
the weight of thrones. It would have been a bold flight 
of mind, indeed, to have predicted the present condition 
of America. ‘The human mind may be compared to the 
young eagle, taken from its nest, domesticated, and its 
wings clipped. Never having enjoyed its wild liberty 
in a purer region, it remains satisfied in the haunts of 
man; but having once tasted of its native freedom, it is 
beyond the skill of man to tame the full grown bird.— 
Our cuurse has been through a stream of resistless light 
for the last halfcentury. It has extended beyond our 
hemisphere, and awakened from the sleep of centuries 
the most restless of the human mind; and there is no 
power on earth that can now lull it to its ancient repose- 
R. P.S. 
Phil. Mon. Mag. 
REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OUR CITY. 

About the time, when, in Paris, the head of Louis, 
‘our august ally,” had rolled into the basket; when it 
had been pronounced before the Convention, ‘Lyons is 
nomore;’ whenthe Abbe Seives had placed in his pigeon 





| holes, (until called for,) Constitutions for every State in 
| Europe; 


Monroe had exhihited to Eu- 
rope ‘a strong spectacle ;’ when the three grinning wolves 
of Paris had begun to lap French blood; while Lieut. 
Bonaparte, of the Artillery, was warming his scabbard 
in the anti-chamber of Barras; when the straw blaze of 
civil liberty, enkindled in France, by a (‘spark from the 
altar of ’76’—which only sufficiently illuminated the 
surrounding gloom of despotism, to render the ‘dark- 
ness visible,’) was fast going out, leaving only the black- 
ened embers, and a smoke in the nostrils. About this 
time, almost every vessel arriving here, brought fugi- 
tives from the infuriated negro in Port au Prince, or the 
sharp axe of the guillotine m Paris, dripping night and 
day with the blood of Frenchmen, shed in the name of 
liberty, equality, and the (sacred) rights of man. Our 
city thronged with French people of all shades from the 
Colonies, and those from Old France, giving it the ap- 
pearance of one great hotel, or place of shelter for stran- 
gers, hastily collected together froma raging tempest. 
The characteristic old school simplicity of the citizens, 
in manners, habits of dress, and modes of thinking and 
speaking, on the subject of civil rights, and forms of 
government, by the square and rule of reason and ar- 
gume nt, and the ‘rules of the schools,’ began to be bro- 
ken in upon by the new enthusiasm of Caira and Car- 
magnole. French boarding houses, (Pension Fran- 
caise,) multiplied inevery street. The one at the south 
east corner of Race and Second streets, having some 40 
windows, was filled with Colonial French to the garret 
windows, whistling and jumping about, fiddling and 
singing, as fancy seemed to suggest, like so many crick- 
ets and grasshoppers. Groups of both sexes were to 
be seen seated on chairs, in summer weather forming 
semi-circles near the doors, so displayed, as sometimes 
to render it necessary to step into the street to get along; 
their tongues, shoulders and hands in perpetual motion, 
‘all talkers and no hearers.” Mestizo 
ladies, with complexions of the palest marble, jet black 
| hair, and eyes of the gazelle, and of the most exquisite 
symmetry were to be seen, escorted along the pave- 
ment by white French gentlemen, both dressed in West 
India fashion, and of the richest materials. Coal black 
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negresses, in flowing white dresses, and eatinde of ‘mu- | 
choir de Madras,’ exhibiting their ivory dominos, in so- 
cial walk, witha white or creole—altogether, forming a 
contrast to the Native Americans, and the emigrants from 
Old France, most cf whom still kept to the stately old 
Bourbon style of dress and manner, wearing the head 
full, powdered a la I.ouis, golden headed cane, silver 

buckles, and cocked hat, seemingly to express thereby 
their fierce contempt for the pantaloons, silk shoe string, 

and ‘Brutus Crop.’ 
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| hill, when wheeling to the left, 
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| to the person of the ante: while in the city, the whole 
crew or nearly, came on shore one day to revenge the 
indignity on the offenders, said to have been offered by 
some English sailors. They landed in boats, and having 
formed in higgledy piggledy order, they marched up 
they marched down 





| Front street—officers and men all vociferating together 


and armed with swords, pistols, hatchets and long pikes; 


_a few armed stragglers following onthe pavement on 


| each side. 


The ‘Courier des Dames,’ of both, daily ogling and | 


‘sighing like a furnace,’ bowing a la distance—dang- 
ling in door ways by day, and chanting ‘dans votre lit’ 
by night, under the w indow, of our native fair ones, be- | 
wildered by the, at that time, novel and delightful in- | 
cense of flattery, so unusual to them in the manner, and | 
offered so romantically by young French gentlemen, 
(possibly) elegant and debonaire. The Marseilles hymn 
was learned and sung by the citizens every where, to 
which they added the American song of Hail Liberty 
Supreme Delight. Instrumental music abounded in the 
city every where, by day as well as by night, from French 
gentlemen, (may be) amateurs, on the hautboy, _— 


Matthew Clarkson, the Mayor, having col- 
lected the constables and some citizens in a body, per- 


| formed the solemn farce of marching ‘down town,’ after 


them. 





and clarionet, exquisitely played—and seemingly i 
tended to catch the attention of neighbouring fair festa, 
at opposite windows. 
The blue, red and white cockade and flag were to be | 
seen in every direction; with varieties of emblems in 
shop windows of Liberty and Equality; such for exam- | 
ple, as black and white naked children, in fraternal hug. | 
Dunlap’s House (in Market street, ) and Garden, the re- | 
sidence of citizen Genet, the French Minister—was one | 
continued scene (fora time,) of republican revel, civic 
fete, fire works, and dancing caira round the Pole and | 
Cap of Liberty. Many ultra patriotic citizens, taking 
into consideration; the coldness of the general govern- 
ment towards the citizen Genet, had a town meeting | 
called in the State IHlouse yard; where the reading of an 
address, containing ‘words that breathed and thoughts 
that burned,’ having been commenced by the chairman; 
who, possessing but a feeble tone of voice, the assem- 
bled citizens presently began to be impatient at his want | 
of that ‘boiling, bubbling energy,’ necessary for the 
occasion. A loud call was made for Doctor » who 
was unanimously voted into the chair; to commence | 
over again, and read their address, which he performed 
to their entire satisfaction; and which they expressed by 
shouting and clapping of hands. The Doctor was in 
person, large and portly, dark suit and ruffles with pow- 
dered short hair, in appearance gentlemanly, and of san- 
guine complexion. He had a powerful voice, not unlike 
the sound from a fallen bar of iron, with which he utter- 
ed every word and sentiment with truly patriotic fervor; 
waking the very echo from the neighbouring walls; the | 
whole ‘procedure’ ending with loud acclamation. 
Curious Tales of Doubloons and Old French Plate, 
being found in large quantities in hogsheads of coffee 
and sugar, sold at the auctions, supposed to have been 
shipped off by the Island owners, in haste and at a ven- 
ture: they intending to follow, but prevented by a bloody 
gash in their throats by the negroes. 





'cended rapidly, 


| seemingly frightened at the wonderful stranger. 


Every thing of | 


the Old School had almost gone out of vogue with the 


majority, in dress, politics and religion. 


Many of the | 


ultra patriotic citizens (at the time) used to meet at | 


stated times, of evenings, in the Old Academy to ‘take 
uote’ of the movements of Washington, Jefferson, Ha- 
milton and Knox: whether or no, these ‘Solomons’ and 
‘Samsons,’ were in danger of being seduced from the 
strait line of duty by the—gold of England—and if so, 
to sound an alarm to the people through the new politi- 
= trumpet, (‘Surgo ut prosim,’) by the grandson of 
Franklin—about this time the French frigate Ambus- 
cade, Citizen Bompard, commander, came up the Dela- 
ware, and anchored off Callowhill street. This 
fresh straw to the blaze; the officers being much on 
shore, and huzza’d by boy s and men; Frene h cockades 
selling at six pence apiece. For some offence offered 


added | 


Not finding their English enemies and without 
injuring any one, they re-embarked in their boats, which 
had followed them down the river to South street wharf; 
from whence, they returned to the ship, singing the Mar- 
seilles Hymn, in full chorus all the way. 

Sometime afterwards the frigate went down the bay, 
and out to sea, having been challenged by the British 
frigate Boston. The engagement took place off Sandy 
Hook, in which both captains were killed, and both ships 
claimed the victory; but as neither was taken, it was 
considered a drawn battle. Among the many, and va- 
ried expedients resorted to to ‘raise the wind,’ by some, 
and recruit the finances, by others of the multitudes of 
emigrants residing in the sea ports, the balloon and ear 
of citizen Blanchard was the most talked of and most 
remarkable, it being the first ‘rial flight’ that had been 
projected on American ground, by any one. So great 
was the excitement produced by it among the citizens, 


| and in the mind of Washington, among others, as to in- 
| duce him to give to Blanchard, a certificate, (as Presi- 
| dent of the U Tnited State s,) to alland every one among 


whom he should alight from his car. The prison yard, 

on Sixth street, was the scene of operation, so as to giv e 
the people outside a fair view from ‘Potter’s Field,’ op- 
posite, which, on the day of ascension was completely 
jammed with spectators, and from whence the one half 


of the balloon was visible, in appearance not unlike a 


monstrous water melon, reeling to and fro, in a water 
tub. Fromthe willow tree, which then stood near the 
Seventh-street part of the field, which, at the time, ran 
through to Spruce street, ‘Lady’ Washington was seen 
to drive rapidly up in her cream coloured coach, drawn 
by four Spanking Virginia bays. She had hardly adjust- 
ed herself at the coach window, when the balloon as- 
but steadily, to a great perpendicular 
height, with Blanchard i in the car beneath, waving his 
flag. He then passed away to the south east, through 
immense flocks of wild pigeons, in flight at the time, 
which opened to the right and left, as he passed, they 
He 
finally vanished into thin air as from a point, and landed 
safely in the Jerseys, near Woodberry; having caused 
great alarm,as he descended among the ‘country people. 
He returned the same evening to the city, and by a spe- 
cial invitation, (as was said,) presented himself, at No. 
190 High street, near § Sixth, (now a fruit store, ) where, 
at his residence, as President of the U. States, George 
Washington, was in the habit of holding a weekly le- 
vee for his friends and strangers of distinction. About 
this time, and for vears afterwards, a remarkable sailor, 
whose lower rigging on the larboard side, had been shot 
away, used to traverse the streets and markets on crutch- 
es, vending ballads and extra accounts of famous battles 
betw een the French and Austrians, every now and then 
twanging out, with sonorous tone, Bloody News! but 
he has passed away, as also the ‘Republic Francaise,’ 
and the heroes of those battles and the effects of them; 
the Consulship, and the Throne Imperial; which had 
been swayed by one 
‘*‘Whose Game was Empires, and whose stakes were 
Thrones, 
‘‘Whose Table Farth, whose dice were human bones; 
But he also hath passed away to the ‘clods of the val- 
ley,’ in St. Helena; his coffin 15 feet under ground, and 
fastened down by clamps of iron; 
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“With not a line along the lid, ; 
‘*To date the birth and death of all it hid.” 


Which latter circumstance happened, as is known to 
all, not LANG SYNE. 





SOUTHERN DISPENSARY. 


According to custom, the Managers of the Southern 
Dispensary, lay before the public their Annual Report. 
In so doing, they lament the necessity of exposing to 
view the smallness of the sum derived from annual con- 
tributions, in an institution among the most useful ever 
devised by the spirit of benevolence. But for the aid 
lent by the occasional legacies of the charitable, the 
poor of Southwark would have been denied the benefit 
of an institution, to which they have long looked for 
assistance, in the trying circumstances of sickness, im- 
bittered by poverty. Itcannot be too often repeated, 
that such charities are among the earliest applied to by 
those who are descending from competency and com- 
fort, into poverty and sorrow; that their benefits are sel- 
dom abused or misapplied; and that by the timely aid 
derived from them, many a sufferer is prevented from 
incurring expenses, which might render his*poverty ir- 
remediable. It is hoped that those who are desirous of 
directing a portion of their superfluity, towards the re- 
lief of poverty combined with disease, will not wait to 
be personally solicited, but will enhance the value of 
the donation, by making it a free-will offering. 

Donations and subscriptions may be addressed to R. 
M’Mullin, Treasurer, No. 161 Swanson street, or to any 
of the Managers. 

One thousand and thirty six patients have been at- 
tended by the Physicians of the Dispensary, during the 
year, from December 18, 1827, to December 15, 1828. 








Remaining from last year,........seee ee eeeeee 22 

BIE GERDR ay 6'0 01000 edn 00 vesceseqesesesces 1014 
1036 

Of those, the number recovered is,........... 955 

Relieved,..... Lint heehee Che Cuwss 6 ekene 19 

tides inineehe nine bahedwesbonse hereon 19 

hh.) chien nataper sens Gees geree end at 4 

Irregular and discharged... ....-+..seeverees 6 

Remaining under Care,.......s0eseeee eee ede 
1036 


The Receipts and Expenditures have been as follows: 


The Treasurer has received from December 18, 1827, | 


to December 15, 1828, 
EE CR EIOER, 5 0.00 05:00 0.0000.0 000 50080% $102 00 
Donation from Isaac Harvey...........-20 00 
Sb bninenwndns eehekaneens os 5 00 
BPEndians ctgacncnns osoecext 5 00 
Pik: aeeendaene tenes: 2hnheoes secre WO 
25 00 





Joseph M. Paul, being proportion of the rent 








of property left by James Wills........ ... 265 00 
Account passed by the Board, but not paid,...... 6 94 
John Dillon, amount of Bridget M’Guire’s boud 

and mortgage, with interest....... ..+.+++- 498 3 
Edward B. Garrigues, amount of John Gran- 

dom’s legacy........ oP erenevnvcsovcgcens 1640 37 
Balance in the Treasurer’s hands, December 

18, 1828 2... ccccccccccccccccces eevcveccees 120 72 

Total, 2671 35 


EXPENDITURES. 


For Iron Pipes of Conduit............see0+00++02 00 
House Expensesand Medicines..........+++++- 209 61 
Apothecaries’ Salary from 25th October, 1827, 

ee 203 33 
Ground Rent on Lot attached to Dispensary... .41 06 
Orders drawn last year and paid this.......... 173 3 
Collecting Subscriptions. ...........00sseeeseees 6 94 


Amount of Bond and Mortgage, with interest 





(Janvanr 


due thereon, to Philadelphia Dispensary... .1078 224 
Amount put out at interest on Bond and Mort- 

BALE]. oc vecccccccccccccccsevescecsvevsscees 800 00 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, this day, Dec. 

L5th, 1828... ..ccccccccccsevcvsecssceseces 126 804 





Total, 2671 35 








Published by direction of the Managers. 
C. PENROSE, President. 
P. Wixitiamson, Secretary. 











ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE NORTHERN DISPENSARY. 
Eleyen hundred and fifty patients have been under 


the care of the Dispensary, from January 1, to Decem- 
ber 31, inclusive, to wit:— 











Remaining last year........- peassccstccses 19 
Admitted in 1828....+..ceeeseeeees TTT)! 
1150 
Of whom, the number recovered is..... -1100 
BCG. . ccccsccccccnccccvccccsecoeseegal 
Relieved and irregular... ...+++++++e+- 8 
Remaining under Care...++esseeeeeess 15 
1150 
Receipts and Expenditures have been as follows:— 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance in Treasury,December 31,.......+++--148 92 
Income of Wills’ Legacy.....+..seeeseeeseees 265 00 
Principal and interest on U. States Stock......336 00 
John Grandom’s Legacy....sssseeeseeeseees 1950 00 
Interest on the above......sseeecececeresescees 38 33 
Daniel Sutter’s Legacy ....+-seeeseeeceeeeeens 97 50 
Interest on Loan, Kensington District ......... 90 00 
Contributions. .........eeeeeee oO oscccccccscves 364 00 
Total, 3289 75 
EXPENDITURES. 
Loan to Kensington District........0++ s+e+- 2600 00 
BEOGIOINES co ccc vscecccecccscssessenecoeessese 167 87 
Apothecary’s Salary. .....ccccscoccscsesccceses 80 00 
Medical Books and Periodicals......... ...+++: 58 124 
Printing, binding and stationary..........++5++. 10 434 
Bleeding, Cuppingand leeching. .......++++++ 110 40 
Collector’s Commissions.......0.escecceeseese+d0 29S 
Balance in Treasury......seeeceecseecceces ooe-226 625 





DE siotnacdietsun oscanbeee wo 


The Managers of the Northern Dispensary, in pre- 
senting their Annual Report, wish to direct the attention 
of the public, particularly to the circumstance that the 
benefit of this charity has been bestowed in 1150 cases 
of disease, at an average expense of 31 cents in each 
case. He who has languished on the bed of sickness, 
and has imbibed hope and consolation from the attention 
of his Physician, and experienced relief from pain, or 
renewed health from the use of his remedies, willhighly 
appreciate an institution which thus cheerfully confers 
the same benefit upon thousands of the afflicted, and 


materially diminishes the amount of human misery. In 


the last report of this board, the furmation of a Medical 
Library was advocated. Since that time some progress 
has been made inthe measure, under a conviction that 
itis calculated to be of considerable service to the ob- 
jects of our charity, by the facility it affords their physi- 
cians of extending their Medical knowledge. Owing 
to our economical arrangements, we have been enabled 
to do this without interfering with the main object of 
the Institution. Butwedesire it to be expressly under- 
stood that dispensing inferior Medicines forms no part of 
oureconomy. Annual contributions, donations and le- 
gacies of the charitable, will be gratefully received by 
John C. Browne, Treasurer, President of the Kensing- 


ee 


mo i 


1829.} 
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ton Bank, at the Dispensary, No. 573 North Front street, 
or any of the Managers. 
Published by order of the Board of Managers. 
, GEORGE BOYD, President. 
Josrra S. Ritey, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1829. 








METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


January 5, 1829. 
Mr. Hazarp:— 


With this you will receive an extract from my memo- 
randums, relative to the coldest mornings, commencing 
with the winter of 1824, and ending with thisday. My 
observations were taken at half past seven A. M., ex- 
cepting a few at 8 A. M. from the same thermometer, 
placed in the same situation and exposed to the north. 


When the glass was as high as 20, I made no memoran- 
dum. 


Yours, &c. a, &. 
1824, 1826. Jan. 18, 12 
Jan. 20, 15° Jan. 5, 18° 19, 10 
Feb. 2, 10 6, 17 20, 12 
3, 38 c7 2, .2 > 2: °F 
cr4 9 26, 10 2 .15 
25, 17 27, 18 25, 16 
Mar. 1, 17 er: Si,“ 9 Feb. 12, 15 
1825. Feb. 1, - 7,° Dec. 23, 16 
Jan. 50, 18 Dec.25, 18 1828. 
Feb. 5, 19 a Jan. 22, 13° 
4, 11 29, 16 24, 14 
5, 13 1827. Dec, 20. 17 
9, 19 Jan. 4, 17 31 18 
Dec. 13, 6* 5, «14 1829. 
14, 17* 6, 14 jon. 3, S 
23, 14* % 39 4, 14 
27, 18* So 5, 10 


From the preceding observations, it appears that the | 


morning of the 3d instant was the coldest during the 


last four years. In9 cases only (marked (CP) has the 
thermometer been below 10° 


(*) Takenat 8 A. M.— 


Quantity of Rain that fell during the years 1827 and } 


1828, as shown by the Rain Guage, kept at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital. 


INCHES. 
1827 1828 
Rie i ee 2 86 2 05 
— RE rr Ee OY 275 
Oe ee se el 
i a ti a 2 83 3 82 
a i i ltl ia 2 50 3 49 
MOIR ciind ain. an AiR n¢ whe dence a Dihas 2 09 2 69 
OP I i ait ain wa ale ane 2 97 5 33 
I in nn denna teliibin oes 5 75 1 51 
I all TE tii ace hae 17 4 62 
A lt eatataneiiltins dia gultnsth nn Bee » 
rien tala neattrennida tidied kei 4 76 6 71 
 ecintrert cecnematncain 2 26 0 26 
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SCHUYLKILL NAVIGATION. 


Annual Report of the President and Managers of the | 


Schuyllill Navigation Company to the Stockholders. 


The return of another year calls upon the President | 


and Managers to render an account of their proceedings, 
with a statement of the affairs of the Company, and the 
prospects for the coming season. 

The anticipation in the last report, of a handsome in- 


crease of the tolls of the Company has been fully reali- 
Vor. III. 4 


| zed, and every view of the subject leads to the belief of 
'a great augmentation of its business and profits in the 
' future; the increase has been gradualso as to warrant 
its permanency, to continue confidence in the usefulness 
| of the work, and add daily to the resort by traders to its 
'conyeniences, not only from the country on its borders, 
| but from more distant parts on the Susquehanna. 
| During the last year many substantial improvements 
_and repairs have been put upon the work; parts which 
| were early constructed, have been faithfully repaired, 
| and will not again require expenditure for a considera- 
ble period. Works which had not been completed, 
have been finished, and much progress made in others 
| which were referred to in the last report. Amongst the 
| former may be named the extension of the navigation to 
| Mill Creek, which is finished ina very faithful manner, 
| and does great credit to the engineer and contractor, 
| Mr. George Duncan; and amongst the latter, which are 
| nearly completed, are to be found the channels and the 
| towpaths of Fair Mount and Flat Rock dams, and the 
|extension of the towpath to Sheridan’s Bridge from 
| Fair Mount locks. The Canal at Plymouth has been 
| widened and a new lock and feeder put in, so as to make 
| the Canal available for water power. 
| The works generally have been improved in solidity, 
and few accidents have occurred to impede a steady na- 
vigation during the whole season. 

In pursuance of the authority given at the last meet- 
{ing of the Stockholders, the board has borrowed 102, 
| 630 dollars, of which 54,630 dollars was taken at an in- 
| terest of 5 per cent., and the remainder at 54 percent., 
| the latter with a small premium averaging 14 per cent. 
| The sums thus raised, were applied to pay for the afore. 
| mentioned works and repair, for the purchase of Real 
| Estate at Plymouth, 10,800 dollars; for damages 10,112 
' dollars 58 cents; for temporary loans 40,000 dollars, and 
| for permanent loans 8000 dollars. 
| Anthracite coal, the use of which a few years ago was 
| unknown, and of which in 1820, only between three 
| and four hundred tons was consumed, has now become 
an article of the first necessity, and the consumption 
' has advanced to upwards of 75,000 tons a year and is 
constantly increasing; so as to warrant the belief, that 
the demand will be fully equal ina few years to the 
| means of supply, and thus afford a bountiful return to 
the Stockholders for the long privation of the income of 
their capital, advanced to forward a magnificent work, 
, and one so important to the State. 
| The quantity of coal which was brought to 

market last season, was 

And in 1827, only 


47284 tons. 
31360 





Showing an increase of 15,924 tons 


or more than 50 per cent. which increase is very nearly 
equal to the whole quantity brought down in 1826, which 
| was 16767 tons. 

But valuable as this fact is, there is yet another source 
| for the augmentation of the Lusiness, which is very en- 


_ couraging, and shows the importance of the trade inde- 
pendent of Coal. 


The whole amount of the tolls last year, was $87171 
| Of this there was derived from Coal, 46202 
| And from articles of Merchandise, 

Flour, tron, &c. 40969 


W hich shows that the tolls on articles other than Coal, 
are nearly equal to those received from Coal. 
In 1828, the whole amount of tolls was, as 





before mentioned, 87171 
, And in 1827, 58174 
| Being an increase of 28997 


| which is an advance of about 50 per cent. on the tolls of 
| 1827. 
| It may be observed also, that the tolls of 1828 are 


_upwards of 100 per cent. more than those of 1826, 
| which were 45,108 dollars. 








The continued advance of the ascending trade is also 
matter of great encouragement. 








It amounted in 1828, to ° . . $23170 , 
While in 1827, it wasonly —- - - 152864 | 
Showing an increase of about 51 per cent $7886 | 
The tonnage conveyed on the Canal in 1828, 
was, . ° . 105,463 tons. | 
And that of 1827, was - - 65,501 
Difference, 39,962 


being an increase of 61 per cent. The tonnage in 1826 
was 32,404 tons, so that the tonnage of 1828 is more 
than three times that of 1826. 

Of the tolls, there was received from boats which na- 
vigated the Union Canal, the sum of 12,214 dollars and 
65 cents, from which source a much larger sum may be 
expected the coming season, from the great improve- | 
ments and exertions now making by its active and en- 
terprising president and managers. 

The income of the company from its Real Estate, | 
and from its Ground Rents and Water Rents will, this | 
year be, 12,426 dollars; the amount received last year, | 
it appears by the accounts submitted, was 7618 dollars | 
94 cents, to which will be added the arrearages 2500 
dollars. | 
With this report, the Managers beg leave to present | 

} 
| 


the following accounts, which they refer to as part of it, 
viz. 

No. 1. The accounts of the company for 1828. 

No. 2. A general account of the affairs of the Com- | 
pany. 

No.3. A statement of the tonnage which ascended | 
the Schuylkill Navigation in 1828. 

No.4. A statement of the articles descending the | 
Navigation in 1828. 

Upon the whole, the President and Managers see eve- | 
ry reason to be satisfied with the prospects of the com- | 
pany, and believe they are not too sanguine in express- 
ing an opinion, that some return will be made at an early 
day to the Stockholders for their long continued patience 
and perseverance. 

By order of the Board of Managers, 
JOSEPH S. LEWIS, President. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1829. 

Statement of Articles ascending the 
tion, in 1828. 


Schuylkill Naviga- 


Tons .Cwt.grs. 


Merchandise - ° - . 6007 3 0 
Salt Fish - - - - 2054 1 2 
Salt - - - - - 473 4 O 
Plaster - - - - - 6308 10 O } 
Bricks - - - : ° 36 19 O | 
Iron - - - - - oe 
Iron Ore - - - - 2267 10 0O | 
Lime Stone - - - - 2701 O O | 
Virginia Coal - . - - 363 8 0 
Burr Stones - - - ° > 2 = 
Marble : - - . ° 4016 2 | 
Cement - . - . ° 2% .2 32 | 
Grain, 2000 bushels, - " ° 50 4 2 
Blooms - . - - ° 270 10 O | 
Lumber . . ° . . $211 O | 
Sundries . ° : 2 . 0h Ut lh6S 








Total ascending, 21,329 9 
Statement of Articles descending the Schuylkill Mavi- 
gation, in 1828. 
Tons. Cwt.qrs. 


Coal . - ° : 47,284 15 

Flour, 66,835 barrels - ‘ 6365 6 0O 
Grain, 105,782 bushels . ° 2644 11 1 
Whiskey - - - 1152 11 1 
Iron - : . —— 1853 14 § 
Oil - - . - 29 15 0 
Butter - - - - 126 4 1 
Flax Seed, 6450 bushels - : 160 14 2 


MEETING ON BOSTON PORT BILL 


LJANCARY 


Tons. Cwt.qrs. 





Leather - . . . 84 2 3 
Paper * i . 5 a2 19 UO 
Lumber - ° . - 6795 4 0 
| Potash . . . “ 317 2 
Hats - . ‘ w 10 8 O 
Live Hogs ° . . 37 0 @O 
Lime Stone : ° . 5358 O OU 
Iron Ore - ° J 1674 0 O 
Nails - ° ° ~ 904 15 O 
Sawed Marble - - ° 552 0 @ 
Cord Wood - - . 1445 0 O 
Stone ° - - ° 6791 0 O 
Blooms - ° ° . 973-3 
Lime . ° . ‘ 33 0 0 
Lead Ore - : » . 54 0 0 
Ice > m . . $2 0 0 
Tallow e “ ‘ 8 0 O 
Sundries” - > ; ° $61 12 O 

Total descending, 84,1383 13 2 





MEETING ON BOSTON PORT BILL. 


Philadelphia, June, 1774. 
Ata very’ large and respectable meeting of the free- 
holders and freemen of the city and county of Phils- 
delphia, on Saturday, Jane 18, 1774. 
Thomas Willing. John Dickinson, Esqs. Chairmen- 


I. Lesolved, That the act of patliament, for shutting 
up the port of Boston, is unconstitutional; oppressive 
to the inhabitants of that town; dangerous to the liber- 


| ties of the British colonies; and that therefore, we con- 


sider our brethren, at Boston, as suffering in the com- 
mon cause of America. 


II. That a congress of deputies from the several eo 
loniesin North America, is the most probable and pro- 
per mode of procuring relief for our suffering brethren, 
obtaining redress of American grievances, securing our 


rights and liberties, and re-establishing peace and har- 
mony between Great Britain and these colonies, on a 
constitutional foundation. 


Ill. That a large and respectable committee be im- 
mediately appointed for the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, to correspond with the sister colonies and with 
the several counties in this province, in order that all 
may unite in promoting and endeavouring to attain the 
great and valuable ends, mentioned in the foregoing re- 
solution. 


IV. That the committee nominated by this meeting 


_ shall consult together, and on mature deliberation de- 
| termine, what is the most proper mode of collecting the 


sense of this province, and appointing deputies for the 
same, to attend a general congress; and having deter- 
mined thereupon, shall take such measures, as by them 
shall be judged most expedient, for procuring this pro- 
vince to be represented at the said congress, in the best 


_manner that can be devised for promoting the public 


welfare. 


V. That the committee be instructed immediately to 
set on foot a subscription for the relief of such poor in- 
habitants of the town of Boston, as may be deprived of 
the means of subsistence by the operation of the act of 


| parliament, commonly styled the Boston port bill, ‘The 
| money arising from such subscription to be laid out as 
| the committee shall think will best answer the ends pro- 
| posed. 


VI. That the committee consist of forty three persons, 
viz. John Dickinson, Edward Pennington, John Nixon, 
‘Thomas Willing, George Clymer, Samuel Howell, Jo- 
seph Reed, John Roberts, (miller) Thomas Wharton, 

| jun. Charles Thompson, Jacob Barge, Thomas Barclay, 
William Rush, Robert Smith, (carpenter,) Thomas 
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Fitzsimons, George Roberts, Samuel Ervin, Thomas Mif- 
flin, John Cox, George Gray, Robert Morris,{ Samuel 
Miles, John M. Nesbit, Peter Chevalier, Wm. Moulder, 
Joseph Moulder, Anthony Morris, jun. John Allen, Je- 
remiah Warder, jun. Rev. Dr. William Smith, Paul En- 
gle, Thomas Penrose, James Mease, Benjamin Marshall, 
Reuben Haines, John Bayard, Jonathan B. Smith, Tho- 
mas Wharton, Isaac Howell, Michael Hillegas, Adam 
Hubley, George Schlosser, and Christopher Ludwick. 
After the first reading of the propositions that had been 
repared for the meeting on Saturday the 18th inst., 
and before they were put up separately, the Rev. Dr. 

Smith made the following short address, which is pub- 

lished at the desire of many. 

GENTLEMEN, 

The occasion of this meeting has been fully explained 
to you, and sundry propositions read, which are now to 
be separately offered for your approbation or disappro- 
bation. But before you proceed to this business, it has 
been thought proper to submit a few things to your 
good judgment, with respect to the order and decorum 
necessary to be observed, in the discussion of every 
question. 

It need not be repeated to you, that matters of the 
highest consequence to the happiness of this province, 
nay of all British America, depend upon your delibera- 
tions this day—perhaps nothing less than, whether the 
breach with the country from which we descended shall 
be irreparably widened, or whether ways and means 
upon constitutional grounds, may not yet be devised, for 
closing that breach; and restoring that harmony from 
which, in our better days, Great Britain and her colonies 
derived mutual strength and glory, and were exalted 
into an importance that, both in peace and war, made 
them the envy and terror of the neighbouring nations? 

While subjects such as these are agitated before us, 
every thing that may inflame and mislead the passions 
should be cast far behind us. A cause of such impor- 
tance and magnitude as that now under our delibera- 
tion, is not to be conducted to its true issue by any heat- 
ed or hasty resolves, nor by any bitterness and animosi- 
ties among ourselves, nor even perhaps by too severe a 
recapitulation of past grievances; but require the tem- 
perate and enlightened zeal of the patriot, the prudence 
and experience of the aged, the strength of mind and 
vigour of those, who are in their prime of life; and, in 
short, the united wisdom and efforts of all, both high 
and low, joining hand in hand, and setting foot to foot 
upon the firm ground of reason and the constitution. : 

Whenever party distinctions begin to operate, we shall 
give cause of triumph to those, who may be watchful 
as well as powerful to abridge us of our native right.— 
There ought to be no party, no contention here, but 
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who sha!l be firmest and foremost inthe common cause | 


of America Every man’s sentiments should be freely 
heard, and without prejudice. 
liberty with others, let us not refuse liberty to each other. 
Whatever vote is known to be now passed, upon full 
deliberation, and by the unanimous voice of this great 
city and county, will not only be respected through all 
America, but will have sucha weight as the proudest 
Minister in England may have reason to respect. But if 
it is known to be a divided vote, or adopted hastily on 
some angry day,it will only be injurious to our own cause. 
__ What I[ have in charge to request of you is this—that 
if, on any point, we should have a difference of senti- 
ments, every person may be allowed to speak his mind 
freely, and to conclude what he has to offer, without any 
such outward marks of approbation or disapprobation 
as clapping or hissing; and that if a division should be 
necessary (which itis hoped may not be the case this 
day) such division may be made in the manner desired 
by the chairmen, with all possible order and decorum. 
The following is a copy of the Circular Letter sent by 
the Committee for this city and county, to the differ- 
ent counties in this province. 





While we contend for | 
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Philadelphia, June 28, 1774. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

The committee of correspondence for this city and 
county, beg leave to enclose you printed copies of the 
resolve:, passed at avery large and respectable meeting 
of the Freeholders and Freemen in the State-house 
Square, on Saturday the 18th inst. By the 4th of those 
resolves, you will observe that it was left for the Com- 
mittee “To determine on the most proper mode of col- 
lecting the sense of this province in the present critical 
situation of our affairs, and appointing Deputies to at- 
tend the proposed Congress.’”’ In pursuance of this trust, 
we have, upon the maturest deliberation, determined 
upon the mode contained in the two following proposi- 
tions, which we hope may meet with the approbation 
and concurrence of your respectable county, viz. 

“1. That the Speaker of the Honourable House of 
Representatives be desired to write to the several mem- 
bers of Assembly in this province, requesting them to 
meet in this city as soon as possible, but not later than 
the Ist of August next, to take into their consideration 
our very alarming situation. 

2. That letters be written to proper persons in each 
county, recommending it to them to get Committees ap- 
pointed for their respective counties, and that the said 
Committees, or such number of them as may be thought 
proper, may meet in Philadelphia at the time the Re- 
presentatives are convened, in order to consult and ad- 
vise on the most expedient mode of appointing Depu- 
ties for the general congress, and to give their weight to 
such as may be appointed.” 

The Speaker of the Assembly, in a very obliging and 
ready manner, had agreed to comply with the request 
in the former of these propositions; but we are now in- 
formed that, on account of the Indian disturbances, the 
Governor has found it necessary to call the Assembly to 
meet in their legislative capacity on Monday July 18, 
being about the same time the Speaker would probably 
have invited them to a conference or convention in their 
private capacity. 

What we have therefore to request is, that if you ap- 
prove of the mode expressed in the second proposition, 
the whole or part of the committee appointed, or to be 
appointed for your county, will meet the committees 
from the other counties at Philadelphia, on Friday the 
15th of July, in order to assist in framing instructions, 
and preparing such matters as may be proper to recom- 
mend-to our Representatives at their meeting the Mon- 
day following. 

We trust no apology is necessary for the trouble we 
propose giving your committee, of attending at Philadel- 
phia; as we are persuaded you are fully convinced of 
the necessity of the closest union among ourselves both 
in sentiment and action; nor can such union be obtain- 
ed so well by any other method, as by a meeting of the 
county committees of each particular province, in one 
place, preparatory to the general congress. 

We would not offer such an affront to the well known 
public spirit of Pennsylvanians, as to question your zeal 
on the present occasion. Our very existence in the 
rank of Freemen, and the security of all that ought to 
be dear to us, evidently depend upon our conducting 
this great cause to its proper issue by firmness, wisdom 
and unanimity. We cannot therefore doubt your ready 
concurrence in every measure that may be conducive to 
the public good; and it is with pleasure we can assure 
you, that all the colonies, from S. Carolina to N. Hamp- 
shire, seem animated with one spirit inthe common cause, 
and consider this as the proper crisis for baving our dif- 
ferences with the Mother Country brought to some cer- 
tain issue, and our liberties fixt upon a permanent foun- 
dation, This desirable end can only be accomplished by 
a free communion of sentiments, and a sincere fervent 
regard to the interests of our common country. We 
beg to be favoured with an answer to this and whether 
the Committee for your county can attend at Phila. at 
the time proposed. Signed by the Chairman. 
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CAPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. |. 





An interesting document has lately been published in the New York Daily Advertiser, entitled “ A statistical 
and comparative view of the monied institutions of the cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, for the 
year 1828, showing the number of shares of stock, the amount of each share, and the product of each institu- 
tion from the Ist January 1828, to the 3lst December 1828. Compiled from official sources, and personal in 
vestigation, by Thomas H. Goddard, accountant.” The insertion ofall the tables, would occupy too much space— 
we therefore insert only the table relative to Philadelphia; and also the one exhibiting the general compara- 
view of the capital of each city. 


— —. {Shares jeach| Capital. | 


‘Time and Rate. | Dividend. 






































BRANCH BANK OF U.STATES—Estimated Capital,| 20,000} 100/2,000,000|Jan. S——July 34] 130,000 














NORTH AMERICA, 2,000} 400} 800,000|Jan. 2—July 24] 32,000 
PENNSYLVANIA, | 6,150} 400/2,500,000)Jan. 3-—July 3 | 150,000 
PHILADELPHIA, 18,000] 100}1,800,000 May 24—Nov. 2 | 81,000 
COMMERCIAL, yea 50/1,000,000|/May S——Noy. 3 60,000 
MECHANICS, 11,420| 35] 400,000|May 44—Nov. 44) 36,000 
FARMERS’ & MECHANICS’, 25,000} 501,250,000 May 3——Nov. = 75,000 
SCHUYLKILL, 20,000} 25} 500,000)|May 5——Nov. 34 32,000 
NORTHERN LIBERTIES, Fe 20} 200,000 May 5——Nov. 5 20,000 
SOUTHWARK, 2,500} 100} 250,000iMay 44—Nov. 5 | 23,550 
KENSINGTON, 3,700} 25 92,000|May 44—Nov, 5 8,787 50 
CAMDEN, 5,000} 50] 250,000/April O—Oct. 23) 6,250 
PENN TOWNSHIP.—This bank is chartered for $250- 





000 at 50 dollars per share, of which $25 on a share 

































































































































































has been paid in, on which the dividend is now made,| 5,000] 50 250,000|May 0-—Nov. 2 2,500 
Sharés, 148770 
Amount of Capital, 11292500 
iar 5 Amount of Dividend, _ . __|657,787 50 
RECAPITULATION. 
There are in this city 13 banks, whose capital is - - - - - - - - $11,292,500 
And these have made dividends for - - - - - - - - - - - 657,787 50 
Making an interest on the dollar of 5.833. 
By the foregoing rule, paper must have been discounted during the year to the amount of 65,787,751 
MARINE COMPANIES. ~~ |Shares jeach Capital. | Time and Rate. | Dividend. | 
NORTH AMERICA, 60,000; 10} 600,000\Jan. 24—July 4 27,000 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1,250} 400} 500,000|Feb. 24—Aug. 5 37,500 
DELAWARE, 5,000} 40} 200,000\June 24—Dec. 3 11,000 
UNITED STATES, 8,000} 25| 200,000\June 6—Dec. 6 24,000 
ATLANTIC, 7,500} 40} 300,000)Jan. 0——July 0 
PHILADELPITA, 4,000} 100} 400,000)June 4—Dec. 5 36,000 
MARINE, 5,000i 60! 300,000\Jan. ¢ § July 40,900 
$4 Sh. $4Sh 
UNION, 5,000} 60} 300,000\Jan. 0-—July 5 15,000 
PHENIX, 6,000} 80} 480,000)June 3-—Dec. 5 38,400 
Shares, . soaraal 
Amount of Capital, | Poached 
ag eR Amount of Dividend, es Oy reedab4 228,900} 
RECAPITULATION. 
There are in this city 9 Marine Insurance Companies, whose capitals amount to eae - $3,280,000 
And these have made Dividends for - - - - - - - 228,900 
Making an interest on the Dollar of 6. 798. 
| FIRE COMPANIES ~|Shares[each| Capital. | Time and Rate. | Dividend. 
AMERICAN, 5,000; 100} 500,000jApril 4—Dec. 4 40,000 
PENNSYLVANIA, 4,000] 50} 400,000\March 5—Sept. 3 28,000 
PENNSYLVANIA LIFE & FIRE, 5,000} 100} 500,000jJan. O—July 3 15,000 
' Shares, 14,000 
Amount of Capital, 1,400,000 
Amount of Dividend, per Mik __ 83,000 
RECAPITULATION, 
There are in this city 3 Fire Insurance Companies, w <a capitalsamount to - - - - $1,400,000 
And these have made Dividends for - = , ° - - . - 83 ,000 


Making an interest on the Dollar of 5.928 
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Entire Ca- | Capital Capital 
Unpro- | paying 


ductive. | Dividend. 


[Bie of} Amount of 





Dividend paper 


declared.| Discounted. 


pital. 














| 








o | 
18,330,000} 500,000) 17,830,000} 1,059,200) 129,120,196 | 
4,100,000) 2,000,000) 2,100,000) 301,500 


10,100,000| 3,100,000} 7,000,000} 467,000 

















CITY OF NEW YORK. 

15 Banks, 

Marine Insurance, 
Fire Insurance, 












































| Miscellaneous, 2,373,750| 1,250,000} 1,123,750) 103,323 
| PHILADELPHIA. | 
13 Banks, 11,292,500) 125,000) 11,167,500) 657,787 65,787,751 
Marine Insurance, 3,280,000 | §,280,000} 228,900 
Fire Insurance, 1,400,000 1,400,000 83,000 
BOSTON. 
16 Banks, 15,050,000 | 15,050,000| 853,625] 85,362,996 
Marine Insurance, 900,000 900,000 45,000 
Fire and Marine, 4,600,000 | 4,600,000] 398,900 
Entire Stock. 
Capital of the 3 cities, | 71,426,250 
Unproductive, | 6,975,000] 
Productive Capital in 3 cities, eee | 64,451,250 
Whole dividend in S cities, | | 4,178,235 
Paper discounted in 3 cities, | | 


~ — iitimabadnsctinlea ent ma | 280,270,934 
S. Girard’s Bank in Philadelphia, is one of great credit and usefulness, but being a private concern, is not no- 
ticed. 

From an official statement published Dec. 6th, in Boston, the Banks in that city, have an aggregate specie ca- 
pital of 712,000 dollars. 

Any corporate body making an uniform semi-annual dividend of 24 per cent. will return its capital to the stock- 
holders in dividends in 20 years—and if the dividends should be again invested in the same manner, will double it- 
self in 13 years and 15 days. 


A similar Dividend of 44 per cent. will also double itself in 11 years 43 days—and if again invested will double 
in 7 years, 10 months and 19 days. 














We are not personally acquainted with the facts set 


tunity of seeing it—as the number printed is generally 
forth in the following memorial, but presuming them 


small, and the documents themselves are seldom pub- 
to have existence, and believing that the suggestions | lished in the papers. It is a singular fact, that so far as 
made, are well worthy of attention, we publish the | we have had opportunity of examining, there is not 
document. It is certainly proper that the people | 
should have the means of ascertaining that the funds | 
derived from themselves are faithfully and correctly ment to the present time, to be found in any public li- 
applied to the objects for which they were destined. | brary in the city—whereas every public library through- 

A knowledge of the fact, that but little attention has | out the state ought to be in possession of one, at least— 
been paid to the statistics of this state, was one power- | and it is also a singular fact, that so far as we have in- 
ful argument with us when we commenced this work, | quired, we cannot now recollect a single public insti- 
and in the prosecution of it we have paid particular | tution that has a complete set of its own printed re- 
attention to presenting as much of that kind of infor- | ports and accounts. We have taken some pains to 
mation as we could obtain,—and it will always be a! collect them, and have been surprised to find so little 
primary object with us to doso. We have numer- | attention paid by the individuals of such bodies to the 
ous tables in progress eonnected with these matters, | preservation of documents, in which they themselves 
but it is frequently so difficult to obtain the desired in-| have had an active share. 
formation, that much time is consumed in ascertaining | gress we believe there is not more than one or two 
a fact with which almost every one would be supposed | complete sets in the city, and we are not certain that 
familiar. We have frequently been gratified in ob-| there are so many. There ought certainly to be more 
serving the information imparted by the public-docu- | attention paid to this subject by the directors of our 
ments published by our neighbour, New York, and have | public libraries—they could no doubt be furnished 
often wondered why the same plan has not been at-/| with them, as they are printed by the different bodies 
tempted to be pursued in this state. Most of the sta- | for tire future, and in many cases, with some of the 
tistical information respecting this state is locked up in| past. We anticipate, that at some future period, the 
the journals of the Legislature, and few persons, not | Register will be resorted to for information by indi- 
immediately connected with that body, have an oppor- viduals of societies, which they themselves had ne- 





more than one complete copy of the journals of the 
Legislature from the commencement of the govern- 


Of the Journals of Con- 


' glected to preserve, 
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Tb the Honourable the Senate and House of Hepresenta- 
lives of the ( ‘ommonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

The memorial of your petitioners respectfully show- 
eth: 

That vast sums of money arc 
Commonwealth by road taxes. 

That the said taxes are laid in each township by the 
Supervisors of roads and highways of the township, and 
are collected by the said Supervisors, or by persons 
appointed by them, and the amounts received are ap- 
plied and expended by the same Supervisors. 

That there is no appeal (except in particular cases,) 
from the determinations of these officers, and no au- 
thority whereby their proceedings may be controlled, 


annually 


MEMORIAL. 


raised in the | 


after an order for opening a road is obtained from the 


Jourt; nor is there in fact any limitation to the amount 
they may raise, because the limitation of the rate or 
per centage for the road taxes may be evaded by rais- | 
ing the assessed value of prope rty affected by them. 

That the said supervisors do not account for the mo- 
ney received or paid away by them, except by unob- 
served and desultory statements or settlements, made 

_ to and with the township settlers or Auditors; who, by 
reason of the disregard into which the oflice has fallen, 
are usually men not familiar with accounts; and there- 
fore, however upright their intentions may be, settle- | 
ments of the road accounts are generally confused, and 
in no wise such as ought to be made of so heavy a} 
burthen on the people. 

That the said accountsare not returned to the Coun. | 

ty Commissioners, nor are they published; and in con- | 


sequence the people are ignorant of the amount paid | 
in road taxes. 

That the Legislature is 
rant of the said amount. 

That the aggregate amount of the road taxes through- 
out the state, is believed, from the best information 
which can be gathered, to be not less than @ million of | 
dollars annually; and that this enormous sum has been | 
collected during many consecutive years, while neither 
the people nor their constituted authorities have been at | 
all aware of its magnitude:—it is further believed, that | 
since the year 1800, the sums collected by road taxes 
alone, have amounted to no less than twenty miilions of 
dollars, and have probably exceeded this extravagant | 
total; in addition to which, it is estimated that sixteen | 
millions of dollars have been expended by the state and 
by corporations on turnpike roads, bridges, and canals; 
even this estimate does not include the expenditure on 
the magnificent system of internal improvement, re- 
cently undertaken by the commonwealth, nor the ex- 
penses on county bridges, 

That a judicious and économical application of such 
an amount of money, would have rendered the means 
of communication in this State the best in the world. 

That, nevertheless, road making in this State appears 
to be in the infancy of the art, and many roads are 
models of bad engineering. 

That in many instances the most improper and the 
worst location seem to have been sought out for the 
routes of roads. 


That there is no system pursued in laying out, nor in 
making, nor in repairing roads: they are eften carried 
over precipitous hills, when they ought to have gone 
round them—they are often destitute of side drains or 
ditches—they are often pretended to be repaired by 
throwing loose earth upon them, to be washed off by 
rains, unless it is converted by the water into sloughs— 
bridges are often constructed on them of green, un- 
barked timber, and sometimes these fabrics are even 
covered with earth, as if to insure their most speedy 
destruction—water courses or springs in the roads are | 
frequently filled up with brush wood, covered with | 
earth, forming Pagerous quagmires—and, in a word, 
every thing which art abhors, and which ¢ aes e | 
teaches to avoid, is practised on roads made under the 
direction of the township supervisors. 


, for the same reason, igno- 
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said roc ids, 
dollars 


That the waste of labour and of money ons 
is to be estimated by hundreds of thousands of 
annually. 

That these evils are necessai y consequences of com- 
mitting the highways to the e xclusive and uninstructed 
management of men who, however well disposed, ire 
not informed, by profession or practice, nor by rules 
dictated by the Legislature, upon a subject which in- 
volves the convenience, the prosperity, the safety, and 
even the lives of the citizens. 

That the evils are equally prejudicial to the common 
welfare, whether they arise from defects in the laws, or 
from general neglect of their enactments, and in either 
case remedy is urgently necessary. 

Your memorialists would not however be understood 


_to reproach the supervisors, most of whom are no doubt 


valuable citizens; it is the system of our laws on this 
subject which is herein complained of: no man would 
employ a mechanic, ora professional person, on a matter 
to which he had never attended; and yet persons are 
employc d by the public to spend on a mechanical art, 


| sums of the public money in each tow nship, manifold 


_ the income of any individual, without previous instruc- 
| tion or experience, and without general rules being pre- 


scribed for the manner in which their duties are to be 
performed. 

Nor would your memorialists be tnderstood to com- 
plain of paying taxes for roads and highways; they fully 
concede that few items of public ex penditure contribute 
more directly than money judiciously and economically 


| employed i in facilitating Intercourse and transportation. 


But your memor ialists do compl: sin that the large amount 
raised from the people is applicd, under the present 
system, so as not to produce an equivalent to the sums 
drawn from them, 

Your memeorialists further represent, 

That labour on roads is hired by some supervisors at 
rates far exceeding the wages paid by individuals in the 
same vicinity, and is often paid by what are called ‘road 
orders,’ which are frequently bought up by speculators 
at large discounts, and that supervisors themselves buy 
these orders from the labourers; and, in consequence, 
where this practice prevails, the wages fora day’s la- 


| bour on the roads is nominally much higher than else- 


where ; but many of the labourers do not actually re- 
ceive more wages (and often they receive less) ‘than 
those paid by individuals ; ; the citizens at large pay the 
difference between it and the real value of labour, or 
what hands can be hired for, and often much more than 
that difference is the profit of speculation. 

Your memorialists further represent, 

‘Yhat the amount is also enormous of money raised in 
this Commonweaith for county rates and levies, poor 
taxes, city and borough taxes; and that the amount so 
raised is equally unknown to the Legislature and to the 
people. 

That a practice of burrowing has become unfortu- 
nately prevalent, in consequence of which most of the 
corporations, and even many of the counties, are in 
debt, some to a large amount, the aggregate of which, 
throughout the State, forms a total of alarming magni- 
tude. 

That the consciousness that the accounts are to be 
laid before the eyes of the Legislature and the people, 
whose approbation or censure will attend the exhibits 
of economy or profusion, would be a powerful incentive 
to attention and good conduct in the officers who are 
charged with the management of the public funds. 

That a knowledge of the amount of taxes raised from 
the people is highly necessary to the community, and 
would be serviceable to the Legislature; as without it 
the wants and conditions of the different sections of the 
State cannot be correctly understood, nor can instances 
of local oppression be avoided. 

That it is also essential that the people, and almost 


| indispensable to correct legislation, that the Legislature 


should be correctly informed of the actual state of the 
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Commonwealth in all its sections, of the number - — 
inhabitants, of its resources, and generally of oe ne 
tics, and of the changes which take place in these pé 
a present the people and the Legislature _ 
no means of being informed of the expenses, or of the 
statistics, of the different sections of the er gh 
wealth, but from the general acquaintance therewit we 
the several Representatives, who themselves cannot be 
possessed of certain knowledge on these subjects, be- 
cause no enumeration is made of the inhabitants, and 
other statistical information is not collected: nor can 
the accounts of several items of public expense be as- 
certained; they are scattered over the face of the coun- 
try, in the hands of numerous individuals, who are not 
obliged to communicate them, and many would prob- 
ably decline furnishing them to an unauthe rised person, 
to avoid trouble if for no other reason. : 

Your memorialists therefore petition the Legislature 
to provide by law, 

That the supervisors of the highway shall annually 
submit to the County Commissioners of their respec- 
tive counties an estimate of the amount which will be 
required for road purposes, in their respective town- 
ships, during the ensuing year, and a statement of any 
unavoidable expenses incurred in the preceding year 
beyond the provision made for the same; and that the 
County Commissioners shall deliberate thereon, and fix 
the amount to be collected in each township; that the 
road tax, thus fixed, shall be collected under the orders 
of the County Commissioners, and by persons appoint- 
ed by them, as county rates and levies are now by law 
collected, and shall be paid into the County Treasury, 
where a separate account shall be upened with each 
township; and that the road expenses shall be paid by 
the County Treasurer out of the amount of road tax 
paid in from each township, on warrants drawn by the 
Supervisor of the proper township, the said warrants to 
be received as cash by collectors of road taxes. 

That similar provisions be enacted in relation to 
Poor Taxes and Overseers of the Poor, 


That the office of Settler or Auditor be forthwith a- | 
bolished throughout the State, except that of County | 


Auditor, and of Auditor General. 
That all persons without exception (unless in cases 


within cognizance of the Auditor General) who receive | 


or pay away money raised by taxes of any kind whatev- 
er, shall account with the Auditor of the County, with- 
in which their duties are exercised,in the same manner 


as the accounts of County Commissioners are now au- | 


dited; and that all accounts audited by the County Au- 
ditors,shall be exhibited to the Court of Common Pleas 
as the said accounts of the Couniy Commissioners are 
now by law required to be; and that the accounts shall 


be made out according to forms to be prescribed by law; 


and that the several accounts audited shall be publish- 
ed in each county. 


That the Auditors of each county shall annually re- 
turn a copy of all the accounts thus published, to the 
Auditor General; and shall likewise annually make out, 
and return to the Auditor General, an abstract or sum- 
mary, according to a form prescribed, of every account 
passed upon by them, together with a statement of any 
debts incurred, or money borrowed, by the officers or 
corporations within the county; which summary and 
statement, the Auditor General shall annually lay before 
the Legislature. 

That the County Commissioners shall annually return 
to the Auditor General an account of all taxes laid with- 
in the county for any purpose whatever, the amount col- 
lected, and the amount lost by bad debts, which returns 
shall be laid before the Legislature. 

The Supervisors of the highways be prohibited from 
purchasing road orders or warrants. 

Your Memorialists further petition the Legislature to 
create a corps of Engineers, the chief officers of which 
sifall forma central board at the seat of government, 
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}and shall be charged with the general care and super- 

intendance of the State Works, with examination and 
| superintcndance on behalf of the commonwealth of all 
| works to which state funds are appropriated, and with 
| digesting rules and systems to be pursued in making and 
repairing all roads and bridges; and that a competent 
officer or officers of the corps be appointed to reside in 
each county, who shall be the artist or artists employed 
in surveying and laying out all roads ordered to be view- 
ed or opened. 

Your Memorialists further petition the Legislature to 
enact, 

That, in the year 1829, and afterwards at every trien- 
nial assessment, a full census shall be taken by the As- 
sessors, of the inhabitants of the State, designating the 
sexes, and their ages, by a classification in periods of ten 
| years; and an enumeration of domestic animals, of hous- 
es, and every sort of manufactories; with an account of 
the quantity and value of manufactures annually made; 
and that such other details shall be collected as will ex- 
hibit a full view of the statistics of the district of each 
Assessor: all of which shall be arranged when returned 
by the County Commissioners, and, with a full copy of 
| the assessments, shall be forwarded to the Auditor Ge- 
neral to be laid before the Legislature. 

And your Memorialists further petition for such relief 
on the grievances herein complained of, as shall to the 
Legislature seem expedient. 
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Health to my Parnrons! May the seasons bless 
Those who support the light-diffusing Press! 
Heav’n greets your homes with annual joy once more; 
Again the wand’ring News-boy seeks your door, 
And hopes your lib’ral aid those toils to cheer 
| That bore you knowledge through the lengthen’d year. 
No common page; but one that warms the soul, 
| And stirs the ling’ring pulses as they roll. 
*Tis to the Parrior that our sheets appeal— 
Souls that for Kindred and for Country feel. 
Stern Dalecarlia’s iron race in vain, 
Or hardy Belgium, plough’d the liquid plain, 
Or Penn arose, who bent his lofty mind 
To suffer wrong and aid his thankless kind; 
The patient German, prodigal of gore, 
Or burning Erin, sought the western shore; 
If in their sons no glowing thoughts be found 
To consecrate the lov’d, the hallow’d ground. 


In various climes, as soon as arts and laws, 

Or hostile force produc’d a common cause, 

When from the starving chase men first retire 

To pause for converse round the friendly fire, 
| In Lapland’s wastes or Afric’s burning zone, 
Triumphant then the Love of Country shone. 
| Though sterile be the forest and the mere, 
The gen’rous savage ever held them dear. 
If then the wild, ferocious forms that roam 
Th’ inclement desert, learn to love their heme, 
Far rather they whom happier regions bless, 
And crown their prouder views with just success; 
Far rather they whose countless blessings stand 
The anxious hope of many a distant land, 
That sees, surpris’d, of useful policy 
This newborn State maintain the model free, 
And prove to realms where storms of conquest low’r, 
That Treru and Virrvs are the paths to pow’r, 


Of various race the tribes-that hither fly, 
But all renown’d for native energy; : 
And, when their rising commonwealth had birth 
| The tale re-echoed through the spacious earth, 
Applauding nations hail’d the new design, 
| And bless‘d the Jar (| where Peace and Justice shine, 
| Enough of crimes had our grave fathers known; 
To peace they consecrate one fayour’d zone. 


| 
| 
| 
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Laws after laws, in barb’rous custom’s spite, 

Evince the Saxon reverence for right. 

To sons and grandsons spread the holy flame; 

And with surprise they found their product fame. 

*T was in these climes, which endless woods surround, 
Strangers, not foes, th’ astonish’d savage found; 

‘The sway paternal pleas’d his simple mind; 

To our calm towns his humble home he join’d; 

And, proof to barb’rous force or vile intrigue, 

Ages of peace attest th’ Unsnoxen LeaGuEn 


Since then what num’rous and successful schemes 
Fulfil on earth the virtuous statesman’s dreams! 
What various tasks the gen’rous heart employ! 

The people’s service and the private joy! 

The lofty Works that Wealth and Science gave; 
Th’ unslaughter’d convict; the protected slave. 
On the proud canvass West and Leslie shine; 

And death-snatch’d Cliffton in the glowing line; 
Say, Horsefield, Muhlenberg in Nature’s page, 
And Rittenhouse, whom circling stars engage, 
Rush, Barton, Wistar at Apollo’s shrine; 

The laws their Tilghman and their Wilson join— 
And worth by its own numbers made too long, 
Swells the proud list and crowds the lengthen’d song. 
Such are our names for art’s enthusiast toil; 

Nor wants defence when foes invade the soil. 

No laurels theirs from this heav’n-shielded plain; 
But small their conquest o’er the peaceful reign. 
And those who lost Wyoming sunk in fire, 

A poet brands—the horror of the lyre. 


To make these deeds more known our columns stand: 
And can ye choose but honour such a land? 
Preserve the lofty records of the past, 
And bid by equal deeds, the stainless glory last? 
January 1, 1829. 





| 
MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Hanrnisnere, Jan. 5. 

THE WEATHER.—On Saturday morning the mer- | 
cury was down to 12 degrees of Fahrenheit, and the | 
weather continuesinclement. We had a very slight fall 
of Snow on Friday. The drought and the cold are | 
severe upon the fall crops, and many mills are unable | 
to move on account of the scarcity of water. 


Weather.—On the 4th, there was in this city another | 
fall of snow, during the former part of the day—the 
ground being well covered, the sleighing continued fine 
for several days. Much floating ice in the Delaware, 
prevented the arrival or departure of vessels for several 
days. Yesterday, there was a general thaw and heavy 
rain,as also during last night—this morning (9th, )a slight 
fall of snow—navigation uninterrupted, and snow entire- 


ly disappeared. 


Ippointments by the Governor. 

Col. John Snider, of Guilford Township, to be a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. | 

William Bratton, of Green Castle, tobe a Justice of 
the Peace.—F'ranklin Repub. 

Appointments of Justices of the Peace, have recently 
been conferred upon the following gentlemen residing | 
in this county, by the Governor. 

Michael Porst, Esq. Bernville; John H. Laucks, Esq. 
Oley; George Schall, Esq. Pike, and Michael K. Boyer, | 
Colebrookdale.—Reading Journal. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Bank United States, 34 per cent. 

Schuylkill Perm. Bridge Co. 2 61-100 

Bank North America, 24 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 3 

Penn. Co. for insurance on Lives 3 

Union Insurance Company, 4 


| 
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COMMERCE OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Of the business done during the year, we have no 
comments to offer. Our coasting business has greatly 
increaaed, and by the following statement, it appears 
that our foreign trade is notin a sinking condition. Dur- 
ing the last seven years we have had the following arri- 
vals: 


Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total - 
1822, 494 1212 1706 
1823, 482 1018 1500 
1824, 501 981 1482 
1825, 484 1195 1679 
1826, 482 1195 1677 
1827, 469 1320 1789 
1828, 450 1847 2297 
The number of vessels built during the year is 

11 ships, measuring = - - . 4658 tons 

5 brigs do. - - - 727 

5 schooners do. - - - 448 

15 sloops do. - - - 453 

1 steamboat do. we il - - 230 
Total - 6516 tons. 


In addition to the above, there are 2 ships, 5 brigs, 3 
schooners, and 2 steamboats nearly ready for launching. 


Lhid. 


The Lancaster Journal of the 12th December states 


| that “a boat loaded with wood and Locust posts from the 


Susquehanna, has ascended the Conestogo te that city. 





Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully reccived. 
Price five dcilars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication—and annually, there- 


| after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
_ there isan agent. Other subscr:bers pay in advance 


